394                   JOHN MARSHALL
The experienced practical politician, Sedgwick correctly judged that "Freeholder's55 questions to Marshall and Marshall's answers were an "electioneering trick/5 But Pickering stoutly defended Marshall upon this charge. "I have not met with one good federalist, who does not regret his answers to the Freeholder; but I am sorry that it should be imagined to be an * electioneering trick/ .'. . General Marshall is incapable of doing a dishonorable act/5 Only Marshall's patriotism had induced him to accept the French mission, said the Secretary of State,1 Nothing but "the urging of friends . . . overcame his reluctance to come to Congress. . . . A man of untainted honor/5 had informed Pickering that "Marshall is a Sterling fellow " 2
The Federalists5 complaints of him continued to be so strong and widespread, however, that they even reached our legations in Europe: "I too have lamented that John Marshall, after such a mission particularly, should lend himself thus against a law which the French Jacobinism in the United States had forced government to adopt. M[arshall] before, was not, that we ever heard of, one of us/5 3
Toward the end of October Marshall gives his private opinion of the Virginia Republicans and their real motives, and foretells the Virginia Resolutions. "The real french party of this country
1  This was not true.   The Fairfax embarrassment, alone, caused Marshall to go to France in 1797.
2  Pickering to Sedgwick, Nov. 0,1798; Pickering MSS., Mass. Hist. Soc.
3  Murray to J. Q. Adams, March 22, 1799; Letters: Ford, 530. Murray had been a member of Congress and a minor Federalist politician. By "us" he means the extreme Federalist politicians.